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Pickwick’s Gransden scrapbook by Mike Petty and the Gransdens WE A class. 

The Reverend James Plumptre first glimpsed the Great Gransden village during his walking 
tour to the source of the Cam in 1800 when it had not warranted more than a few notes on its 
famous vicar, Barnabas Oley of Clare Hall. Twelve years later, aged 41, he returned as Vicar. 



The journey out from Cambridge in his carriage seemed interminable 
but eventually in the gathering gloom his eyes perceived the stark 
outline of what appeared to be a gibbet. Surely he was now only a short 
distance from his destination, if he continued past it into Caxton village 
there must be some route to Gransden. Not so; he was told he still had a 
long way to go. “Great Gransden was at the end of the world, and Little 
Gransden a quarter of a mile beyond” he was told. There was no road 
suitable for a carriage that way, he must continue on to Eltisley, then 
down towards Warseley before he could reach the village. Walkers and 
horsemen could cut across the fields from Caxton if they knew the way, 
but many got lost en route. Plumptre resolved to try to persuade the 
parish to erect a white way post halfway between the two villages, 
visible from each. He was to fail. 


As he finally approached the village his heart sang, and so did the bells of the village church 
playing a tune every three hours day and night. It was to the strains of ‘Harvest Home’ that 
he glimpsed the parish where he was to spend the rest of his days. 


His vicarage 

His first impression of the village was a collection of run-down thatched cottages, but there 
was his new church and alongside it Oley's handsome brick-built vicarage. Sadly it had been 
neglected by an absentee vicar for the previous seventeen years. It was truly in a lamentable 
state with clear evidence that pigs had been kept in the basement and would take a great deal 
of repair. He commissioned Charles Humfrey of Cambridge to put it in order at a cost of £600 
substituting square windows for original round-headed ones and adding a porch at the front 
door. It was the spring of 1813 before it was fit for occupation and Plumptre could arrange for 
his final removal from Clare. 


The vicar’s lady 

All he needed now was a vicar’s wife to share it. His New Year's resolution for 1814 was, 'I 
will look out for an Help meet for me'. He commenced a flurry of tea engagements with a 
Miss Morris though at the end of the year he was still forced to report of his resolution: 
'Unsuccessful'. By the next spring, however, he had better luck: 'Called on Elizabeth 
Robinson made a proposal of marriage: accepted'. They married on 6 June 1815 at the old 
church of All Saints opposite Trinity College, when he was nearly forty-four and she nearly 
forty-five. She was no great beauty, nor did she bring a fortune to her marriage bed but at 
least he was married and he could concentrate on his pastoral duties. 
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His church 

His church of St Bartholomew was not only out of repair ‘but not in that state of decency and 
neatness becoming the house of God though in a country village’. He drew up plans to 
whitewash the walls, repaint the commandments and other inscriptions and construct a vestry 
where he could change during the service. But nobody would come to services if it was cold 
so he sought permission to block up the arch of the west end between the body of the church 
and the belfry. 

All this needed the agreement of his churchwardens. They were happy to provide new service 
books and repair old ones - and here John Bowtell, bookbinder, had been able to offer them a 
good deal. But they were unwilling to repair the fabric and it took seven long years before the 
archdeacon gave his support, 

His wardens 

Support was something that was lacking elsewhere. Although the vicar’s warden, J. Wright 
was on his side, James Spring (the people’s warden) opposed him on every occasion and 
annoyed him in every way, sometimes withholding his tithes, at others turning his pigs into 
the churchyard. On more than one occasion he was forced to take Spring to court as when he 
asserted his rights to appoint Wright as parish clerk. The position carried an allowance of 40 
shillings out of which he was to find bread for the Sacrament. But Plumptre sought to build 
bridges too; once he met Spring in the blacksmith’s shop and handed him back the money for 
which they had been contending, saying ‘I do not want your money ... I only wanted to show 
you that I was claiming my right’. He jotted down his private observations on his troublesome 
warden in his notebook: ‘A quarrelsome man in a parish, especially if he have got a little 
smattering of law is like a cholic in the gut’ and ‘No fox so cunning but he comes to the 
furrier at last’. He was a long time waiting, for his great protagonist finally died in October 
1827 at the ripe of age of 93. 

School 

The village school had been constructed in the 1600s and 
comprised one large room whose walls were adorned with 
framed scripture texts written longhand. Along the middle 
of the room was a long table desk, flat on top with slanting 
sides at which the scholars sat on forms. There were six 
fixed seats like church pews on each side of the room. The 
Master’s desk was on a dais on the north end of the room 
though he was sometimes to be found in a small sleeping 
room by the door. 

George Drury had been schoolmaster for ten years before he became deranged and switched 
to be a baker instead. The master was paid £20 a year for which he was to teach 12 boys to 
read and write. He received another £10 for teaching 12 children from Little Gransden to read 
but if they wanted to write they had to pay extra. His terms were 5Vid a week for reading 
alone but 9d for the full three ‘r’s of reading, writing and arithmetic. There was an additional 
charge of two shillings for firing in the winter. School hours were supposed to be from 8 or 9 
until noon and half-past one till half-past four, although often he shut up early. There was 
another school at Lt Gransden where children could be educated for free but the schoolmaster 
had a violent temper and left the teaching to his 14-year-old son. 

Plumptre found that few of the children could read or write. He felt the problem was that 
because of the heaviness of the soil farmers were obliged to plough with three or four horses 
so that as soon as boys were big enough they were taken out of school to lead them. He tried 
to establish a Sunday School but was opposed by both Spring and the other farmers. Not to be 
beaten he established one himself in the summer of 1814 and in the following year the 
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expense of paying the master was taken over by the Oley Trustees who also funded the day 
school. 

Pound and Cage 

There was a pound for straying cattle and pigs but in 1819 it was agreed to erect a cage for 
errant parishioners. It was a small brick building with a tiled roof and a stout oak door with an 
iron grating in it to inspect the inmates. One lad recalled: “There was a lot of big boys, 
servants and such, making a row in the street and Spring - ‘King’ Spring we called him - he 
was Overseer and Churchwarden, was passing and wanted to stop the row, but he dared not 
touch the big boys - some of them were horsekeepers - so he catched hold of me. I told him 
I’d done nothing but he said he’d make an example of me - and then I kicked he’s shins and 
didn’t I make his old boots rattle! - he wore high boots. Then he called old Hall and I 
clattered and clawed his face, and then they put me in the cage and locked me up, then my 
father came and he said to Spring ‘if you don’t let my boy out I’ll take my mattick and peck 
ye down’. Then old Drury got a plough-helve and snapt the lock and it fell in the ditch and I 
got out”. Nearby stood the stocks used for the correction of drunken and disorderly persons, 
one of the posts of which served as a whipping post. Here Plumptre saw two boys whipped on 
their bare backs till the blood came for robbing an orchard 

Great Gransden had a range of shops and 
tradesmen. William Flinders was blacksmith, 
Joseph Whitehead carpenter, T. Spencer the 
wheelwright and Thomas Elwood would mend 
his shoes. The principal shop in Middle Street 
was kept by Thomas Carrington who was later 
appointed butler at Clare College. On his death 
in January 1820 he left £30, the interest of 
which was to be spent in part in keeping his 
tomb in repair. The remainder was to buy bread 
of the poor of the parish as were most constant in 

There was one tradesman with whom he struck up a special relationship. Thomas Lantaffe, 
the butcher had come to Gransden in 1801 where he worked 26 years. He was a regular 
church attender and taught at the Sunday School for 11 years. He helped establish a book 
society whose 18 members contributed sixpences for the purchase of religious and useful 
books. They included a volume entitled ‘The Experienced Butcher’ in which butcher and 
minister pooled their talents to produce a unique compilation of the 
butcher’s art. 

The village boasted an ancient wooden windmill with the date 1674 
carved on a beam in the floor. There had been a second mill on the 
Caxton Road and another at Lt Gransden but they had long 
disappeared. When Plumptre first visited it was worked by Henry 
Housden whose wife Mary was an accomplished cook; he noted in his 
journal: ‘two bibles, prayer book and a bit of tart’. They were 
followed by George Williamson whose children, David 13, Anne 8, 

Philip 5 and Thomas 1, Plumptre baptised on 12 October 1828, 
followed a week later by Samuel 17 and William 15. 



Tradesmen 



to be distributed on St Thomas’ Day to such 
attending the Holy Sacrament 
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There were four inns, the Carpenters Arms run by 
Judith Riseley, a widow, the Plow opposite the 
churchyard gate whose landlord boasted that he 
sold beer by the pound - which stood opposite and 
the Three Horse Shoes which belonged to 
Emmanuel College and was tenanted by John 
Spring. He claimed T will say I never cheated a 
horse in all my life’ - but would not say so much in 
respect of a man, noted the vicar. 

It was the fourth pub, the Fox, which Plumptre got to know best for it was here with the help 
of Lantaffe the butcher and Quintin, the Lord of the Manor, he established the Fox Friendly 
Society which lasted 10 years. 

Parishioners 

Plumptre needed to get to know all his parishioners and in 1816 resolved to call on each 
house and conduct a census of his flock. 

He visited the almshouses which at times contained as 
many as 16 or 17 persons. Here he found William Stearn 
and four children, James Pedley with six more and John 
Cade a blacksmith who worked at Toft. His wife Elizabeth 
was at times out of her mind and kept chained up an object 
of mingled terror and wonderment to the children who 
were in turn a terror to her. One lad recalled: “She’d be 
kept there three weeks or a month and then let out again 
when she was better. The farmers used to send her food, 
one day or another. Then there was Jo West, he used to be chained up too” 

Plumptre’s visits took him to numerous of old thatched lathe and plaster cottages; some 
privately owned, others rented. He sympathised with some like Thomas Bannister who had 
owned his own house until he lost it in a lawsuit to Mr Chapman, a Biggleswade attorney. It 
seemed a regular occurrence for he heard of the battle that Simon Mason had fought some 
years earlier. Mason had been bom in the village where his ancestors had lived upwards of 
300 years, one of the most ancient families in that county. He had been a pensioner at Clare 
Hall then graduated to Lincoln’s Inn and after being called to the bar he returned to his seat at 
Gransden and practised as barrister at Law. But despite his legal training he had been 
involved in a boundary dispute with Emmanuel College which he had lost... Such disputes 
were really of no interest to anybody except the protagonists and Plumptre had made an 
excuse to take his leave. 




Other parishioners lost their homes through acts of 
God. In December 1827 fire threatened a 
considerable part of the village; thanks to the active 
exertions of the residents and a plentiful supply of 
water it was checked after four hours but four 
cottages were entirely burnt down and one or two 
others damaged. It was for occasions such as this 
that firehooks were kept at the church to pull 
burning thatch from blazing roofs. 
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The gentry 

But as well as cottages Gransden had its share of mansions. 

Great Gransden Hall, a substantially-built residence with drawing room, dining room, library 
and six principal bedrooms was occupied by Thomas Quintin whose father had made his 
money as a glass manufacturer in London and had also bought 
Little Gransden Manor in 1786. He had been one of the 
promoters of the Inclosure Act for that parish and suffered the 
consequences as with the ending of the Napoleonic War the price 
of land had collapsed. The long-drawn out process and the heavy 
cost of fencing added to his problems. Like other landowners he 
could not for a time pay his share of the expenses of inclosure 
and was glad in 1815 to be able to let some of his lands for only 
7s. 6d. Quintin saw his income from Little Gransden reduced 
from £600 to £60 and by 1819 was compelled to lay down all his 
servants and carriages. He sold up his Great Gransden Hall in 
1827 and moved to his other estate at Hatley. The new owner was Benjamin Dealtry, a 

Yorkshireman, who moved south having been separated from 
his wife, bringing his daughters with him 

The other large estate, Reppington manor or Priory Farm 
owned by Major Campbell was valued in February 1825 at 
£13,000 plus another £1,000 for the timber. Mr Quinton 
offered £11,000 for the lot, a price that was rejected. It was 
not a wise move and was finally purchased by Dr William 
Webb in May 1830 for less than £9,000. Webb was Master of 
Clare Hall who also leased the vicar of Great Gransden’s 
Little Gransden property. His son T.V. Webb moved into 
Audley House. 




Poor relief 

His parishioners were hit by the problems of the times and had to seek parochial relief at the 
monthly Vestry Meetings, at which the overseers, the vicar and his churchwardens, and the 
principal inhabitants of the parish met. In September 1818 Charles Jakes wrote: T am sorry to 
trouble you, but I am obliged, for I am in the greatest distress. I have had nothing of you this 
nine weeks which it is impossible for me to do any longer, unless you allow me the two 
shillings a week as you did consider. Gentlemen, what price everything is at. Bread 17 pence 
a quartern loaf and everything else according so I hope you will be so good as to send me 
something as I am unable to earn anything. I should be greatly obliged to you for your 
kindness’. At the same meeting Sarah Medlock asked the parish to employ her boy and 
Elizabeth Darling appealed for some help in the expense of burying her’s. 


Nonconformists 


If Clare Hall supplied the ministers for the established 
church, they had also supplied the man who brought 
nonconformity. Francis Holcroft had preached illegally 
in the 1660s throughout the area and was arrested for 
his troubles. He was frequently incarcerated in 
Cambridge Castle where a sympathetic warden would 
let him out on Sundays so he could continue his secret 
meetings in places such as Gransden woods. By the 
1670s the village had its own Baptist congregation. 
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One of its members was Benjamin Dutton who bought an orchard intending to erect a meeting 
house. But it was hard raising the money so Benjamin sailed to America to seek funds. His 
efforts were rewarded, he sent back the money by ship in 1748, returning on another only to 
die on the passage. A chapel was duly erected 

His widow Anne Dutton was remembered as 6 an 
extraordinary woman, eminently taught of the spirit and 
possessing a depth of knowledge of the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of God far beyond what His children are 
generally favoured with’. She lived in the village for 34 
years and compiled many volumes of original writings, 
most of them sweet letters. At her death they were left in 
the chapel for the benefit of future ministers. She was 
buried behind the Meeting House in a railed-off corner of a 
field leaving her estate in trust for all time for the benefit 
of the cause. But when the trustees were asked if they 
would assist in restoring her memorial they refused so in 
1822 Christopher Golding of London erected a tombstone 
in her memory. Attendance fell when a particular Baptist 
minister, Thomas Row, registered a new chapel in Lt 
Gransden with room for 100 and was soon attracting large 
congregations. 

There was another dispute in 1830 when the Charity Commissioners started their enquiries 
into Francis Holcroft’s will. He’d left land at Sutton with the income to be devoted to support 
the Independent church at Eversden - but some of it was finding its way to Gransden. The 
Eversden minister was indignant - the people of Gransden had no more right to the money 
than the inhabitants of the moon as there had not even been a nonconformist church at the 
time of Holcroft’s death. The two churches had squabbled over it and had even thought about 
litigation but had fought shy of the expense. The Charity men also doubted Gransden’s right 
to the money but they were not prepared to back down and it continued to be paid. 

Church Affairs in Little and Great Gransden 

There were other problems within the established church. 

Great Gransden parish was in the county of Huntingdon 
and Diocese of Lincoln, the neighbouring parish of Lt 
Gransden just across the fields was Cambridgeshire and 
the diocese of Ely. 

Here too the Springs had been a problem for in 1805 
John Spring had created a disturbance in Little Gransden 
churchyard, quarrelling, brawling and speaking 
scandalous words. The churchwardens complained to the 
Bishop of Ely but as John lived in Great Gransden he 
had no authority over him. So the Bishop wrote to the 
Bishop of Lincoln to ensure John answered the charge against him, promising to return the 
favour if needed. Four years later Spring was in trouble again for much the same thing. 

At Little Gransden the Rector always kept possession of the tithes and other profits of the 
church and had a substantial endowment of glebe lands. The parish had once been one of the 
ten richest in the county with an income of almost £200. But by 1783 its windows were 
boarded over for lack of glazing, the plastered walls needed whitewashing and the pews and 
seats repair. 
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The parsonage house had fallen into a bad state, being used as an alehouse and workshop as 
the minister, Thomas Briggs, resided only occasionally and paid the vicar of Waresley to act 
as curate for £50 pa. Only one Sunday service was held and the attendance at the four annual 
communions fell from 30 in 1727 to 5 or 6 in 1825, who were always the same persons. But 
then a new minister, William Gower had brought it back into repair, radically altering its 
appearance and plastering it in the Tudor style. 

The living had been greatly enhanced after the parish had adopted an Enclosure Act since the 
rector had been awarded one fifth of the total arable land in lieu of tithes. The large farm so 
created ought to have been profitable, but he, like his parishioners, suffered from the collapse 
of agricultural prices after 1815, which falsified the assumptions that had induced agreement 
to inclose. The disturbance of farming routine during the protracted process and the heavy 
cost of fencing added to the trouble. Gower sold church land to himself and bought more 
acres as well. His successor Frederick Norris, held two services and preached every Sunday 
and by 1836 had raised the number of communicants to 15 or 20. 

Across the fields in Huntingdonshire Plumptre concentrated on the job of being a country 
vicar. He presided at Sunday services - a full morning prayer with litany, ante-communion 
and sermon at 10.30 and evening prayer with sermon at 2.30 - preaching from the pulpit 
which had been salvaged from Great St Mary’s, the University church in Oley’s time. 

The singers sat round the pulpit and reading desk but their tunes were limited to a scanty 
number of chants and hymns with the old 100 th being sung regularly every afternoon. The 
singing was sometimes too hearty; Joseph West, a half-witted old man, once sang so 
vigorously that he received a reprimand from the reading desk - ‘Don’t sing so loud, Mr 
West’, T must sir, I must sir, my heart is so full.’ After the death of his wife he was found 
rolling on the ground in the churchyard by her grave - T’m trying to die, but I can’t for the 
life of me!’ 

Holy Communion was celebrated quarterly, at Easter, Whit Sunday, Michaelmas and 
Christmas when the offertory was devoted to provide the poor of the parish with loaves of 
bread. 

There were other celebrations. On Plough Monday a group of men and boys, decked with 
ribbons went round the village with a decorated plough, stopping at all the main houses to 
recite: 

Remember us poor plough boys; 

A ploughing we must go: 

Hail, rain, blow or snow, 

A ploughing we must go 

On May Day a garland of flowers was hung across the road from the smithy to the 
bakehouses and young folk went round singing 
Awake ye maidens all, 

And take your May-Bush in 
For in the mom, should it be gone, 

They’ll say we brought you none. 

There was another important part of the calendar which was looked forward to even more: the 
ceremony of beating the bounds of the parish. James Hart, a shepherd described the scene: ‘A 
party consisting of the vicar, Mr Plumptre, the church wardens, overseers and others, went in 
procession - hence the ceremony known as ‘Cessioning’ - round the parish beating the 
bounds and at certain corners sang the old 100 th psalm. To impress the parish bounds the more 
strongly on the memories of the by-standers it was customary to dig a hole at a certain spot 
and to take up the vicar bodily and put his head into it! ’ 
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Plumptre was not afraid to poke fun at himself: he was kind to animals and remonstrated with 
Ephraim Crane for using a horse somewhat roughly, declaring “Animals will always treat you 
as you treat them”. But Ephraim did not agree and told him so. Sometime afterwards the vicar 
presented himself at the smithy with his coat-tails torn off: “You are right: animals do not 
always treat you as you treat them: see what my pony has done to me and yet I have always 
treated him with the greatest kindness” 

Marital life 

Plumptre's diaries for the Great Gransden years hint that his marriage, like his parish, brought 
its trials and disappointments. His wife suffered from rheumatism, nettle rash and the blister; 
he summoned the local doctor, administered leeches, prayed at her bedside morning and 
evening, and was himself confined to the sofa for days on end by the return of an old 
complaint, apparently of the bowels. 

6 Wife too ill to go to church’ becomes a familiar refrain, particularly during the long winter 
months, soon joined by 'Wife out of tune', 'Wife still out of tune', 'Wife quite out of tune'. The 
tensions worsened in August 1819 when, after being 'very unsettled' for several days, she 
confides 'an important secret. They continued for the next few years in quarrels over domestic 
affairs, like the management of their servants: ‘Wife very unpleasant on the subject of Wm’, 
and ‘Words with wife about Betsy's being dressed in a silk dress: insisted upon her taking it 
off‘ 

In the spring of 1822 Elizabeth Plumptre spent part of an insomniac night ‘in her room for 3 
hours reading, and particularly her Journal’, was ‘very insulting after dinner’, and refused to 
admit the doctor whom Plumptre had taken into his confidence. The diary entry for 30 March 
records a crisis: ‘Wife very much out indeed: talked of going away: was obliged to ring for 
Wm’. Plumptre, who had for several years made a point of marking 6 June by a private 
reading from the prayer book, observed the custom in 1822 with gloomy anxiety: ‘Our 
Wedding Day. I read the Marriage service over - and prayed’. 

A number of his Great Gransden diaries are missing, and the surviving ones shed no further 
light on what his wife's important secret might have been, or where the balance lay between 
her nervous irritability and his view of a husband's domestic authority. 

The couple resumed their social round of drinking tea with the parishioners, receiving visits 
from Plumptre's sisters and his brother Robert, going to market in Huntingdon and St Ives, 
and taking occasional trips to Cambridge and London. The purchase of a pony chaise caused 
much brief excitement until it was abandoned when the pony insisted on going downhill too 
fast, and their life became increasingly confined to the parish. 

Even if his wife was unable to attend church their staff needed to be there. But one Sunday as 
the cook was sitting in her pew she remembered that the vicar was to have had sausage 
dumpling for dinner and she’d forgot to put the dumpling in the pot to boil. She did not dare 
to go out of church herself so she sent out James, the footman to remedy her error. The vicar 
was not pleased: “Never do that again ... I would much rather have no dinner at all than that 
you should disturb the congregation in that unseemly manner” 

Later life 

The agricultural depression touched even the Vicar's purse. Unable to find a tenant for his 
glebe farm, he was forced to make himself expert in the market price of pigs and remedies for 
crop disease. The man he hired to run the farm merely brought problems of a different sort: 
‘'Brand at the Public House in morning; serious conversation with him in the evening’. The 
cycle of Brand's alternating drunkenness and repentance ran its course for several years. Other 
daily chores filled the last stage of Plumptre's life: admonishing a parishioner's errant wife, 
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trying to stop the miller from grinding on a Sunday, taking medicine to a young boy with the 
ague, rebuking the children in the next village who stole his turnips. He also had to break up a 
disorderly scene in the local pub, where the beery voices of the regulars insisted that they 6 did 
not care a pin’ for him and ‘would come there for all any parson or bishop’. 

Plumptre, remembered as a tall gentleman, invariably dressed in the clerical costume of the 
period consisting of shovel hat, knee-breeches with gaiters and shoes with buckle, died on 23 
January 1832, a few months after his sixtieth birthday. He left a will in which he provided for 
his widow but was mainly preoccupied with the fate of his library and private papers. 

The executors managed to pay a lump sum of £800 to Elizabeth. She moved from the 
vicarage to a house known as Woodham’s Farm taking with her the vicarage knocker. She left 
behind the vicar’s extensive jottings. There she died May 7 th 1837, aged 67 years. 

James Plumptre was buried in the chancel of the parish church, where a wall tablet still marks 
his memory, but his grave was later moved to join his wife’s outside the church on the south 
side of the chancel. 

His writings 

To the end Plumptre had continued to read plays and devotional works and to publish books 
with the same stubborn, conscientious energy he brought to his pastoral duties. He wrote 
discourses on tithes, on the stage and on fables, revising and amending other men’s works. 
And he continued to publish his sermons including one on ghosts. His last published work 
was on ‘The resurrection of our friends’, a sermon preached following the death of his friend 
Thomas Lantaffe, the butcher. 

But he turned his musical skills to good effect to add another tune, ‘Malbrook’ to the chimes 
played out on the church clock that had first welcomed him to Gransden. It continues to sound 
out as a reminder of a remarkable vicar, just the sort of person Pickwick loved to learn about. 

His successor 

Fredrick LeGrice was born at Bury St Edmunds, the son of a solicitor. He had attended Clare 
and been elected fellow 1825 before being inducted 1832. In 1837 married Elizabeth Gregory 
Peers, youngest daughter of Rear Admiral Swaine of Leverington. A gentleman of cheerful 
disposition, kindly nature and active habits, he devoted his leisure time to scientific and 
artistic pursuits, was a skilful turner and a good performer on the flute; later he became an 
enthusiastic photographer. Many of his pictures survive to give an idea of the parish as it was 
in the first year of the reign of Queen Victoria. Le Grice inherited Plumptre’s papers and they 
remained in the vicarage until 1914 when they were deposited in Cambridge University 
Library. 
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